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FOREWORD 



The present report re stilts from a study of the probable excess 
of labour in agriculture which was carried out in 1963 as part of the 
programme of work of the Committee for Agriculture of O.E.C.D, 

It deals with present and probable future changes in the agricultural 
labour force in 0(E(C«D( countries j in particular} during the decade 
I960 — 1970, and with the resulting problems likely to arise in this 
sector. The report gives full consideration to the rate of economic 
growth envisaged under the O.E.C.D, 50 per cent Growth Target 
for the period 1960 — 1970, 

The report contains separate chapters on 8 different countries, 
selected to represent the most important of the various types of situa- 
tions found in O.E.C.D, Member countries. The general report com- 
prises information derived from many other countries j and generalisa- 
tions have, insofar as possible, been based on what is known of tenden- 
cies in all Member countries. 

The report was prepared by Professor P. Dovring (Department 
of Agricultural Economics of the University of Illinois, United States) 
who acted as O.E.C.D. consultant for this activity. A group of experts 
met twice in 1963 (July and November) to discuss drafts of the report 
witlj the Consultant prior to its finalisation. A list of the experts will be 
found in Annex III, 

The Committee for Agriculture considered this report at its 13th 
Session in January 1964 at which time, in view of its value and useful- 
ness, the Committee transmitted it to the meeting of the Committee at 
Ministerial level in February 1964 for information and reference. 

In publishing this report the O.E.C.D. wishes to express its 
sincere thanks to Professor Dovring, for his excellent work in its 
preparation J and to the experts for their helpful advice and comments. 

It is hoped that this report will make a useful contribution to the pre- 
sent knowledge on the problems of manpower in agriculture and will 
stimulate the adoption of the measures needed to promote the adapta- 
tion of agriculture to the conditions of economic growth. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The rapid reduction of the labour force in agricidture , which goes 
on in the more advanced industrialised countries j has many beneficial 
effects. At the same time it raises problems of adjustment and re- 
structuring of the agricultural industry. The removal of surplus labour 
contributes in many cases signiEic antly to the labour force needs of ex- 
panding secondary and tertiary industries and thereby also to rising 
productivity in the economic system as a whole. Successive adjustr- 
ments of the proportions between labour j land } and capital in agricul- 
ture means the gradual removal of age-old handicaps which agriculture 
inherited from the p re— industrial epoch. Rising factor productivity in 

agriculture benefits society and opens the path for solutions , in the longer 
range future, of the problems of low farm incomes and surplus agricultural 
production. The obvious concomitant strains on inherited institutions 
and the new recpiirements for infra^structure underline the necessity 
for rational 'policies to facilitate a transition which is under way and 
which is, on the whole, inevitable. Needless to say, the result of such 
policies will be different if they are set in a strictly limited national 
frame as against the result of joint policies for groups of nations, such 
as the European Economic Community, 

The ongoing process of change in the agricultural labour force 
is best understood against the background of a general theory of stages 
in economic development. In the under— developed situation, when the 
agricultural population is a large majority , it is to be expected that it 
continues to increase in absolute size, because the sheer proportions 
between the main sectors of the economy forbid as high rates of ex- 
pansion in the non-agricultural sectors as would be required to reduce 
the agricultural population or even absorb all of the increment. Through 
the process of diffei'enciai growth between sectors, agriculture comes 
to occupy a smaller and smaller relative place in the economy and la- 
bour force, and the smaller it becomes in relative terms, the better 
are the prospects that its surplus manpower may find employment el- 
sewhere , 




In the second phase, which prevailed in most O.E.C.D. 
countries until a few decades ago, the agricultureil labour force was 
more or less static in absolute terms, while declining in percentage 
terms. In that phase the income level was lower, demand elasticity 
for food was higher. Agriculture could expand production, especially 
of higher— elasticity food— stuffs (animal products, vegetables, etc.). 
Expanding demand created the basis for increases in farm income 
which averted any radiceil change in the radio between agricultural 
and non-agricultural incomes (the **parity ratio**)# In periods of rapid 
industrieil growth there was, nevertheless, some tendency for this 
disparity between farm and non*-farm incomes to widen. All the while, 
there was a chronic surplus of farm labour throughout Europe, largely 
though not entirely disguised by the use of techniques and habits of 
work which were tailorea to the situation. Intensification to meet ex- 
panding demand went along with considerable technologic eil progress 
in many areas, thus creating anew a disguised manpower surplus 
despite the increasing volume of activity emd production. This process 
applies in some degree to North America too. The farm sector was 
as yet too large for its surplus of manpower to be readily absorbed 
in the city sectors with their recurrent unemployment problems. The 
persistent surplus of agricultural manpower acted as an effective deter- 
rent against substittitLng capital for labour on any large scale. It is 
leas generally noted that the capital goods industries, previously, were 
not iu a position to produce heavy farm ecpiipment in quantity, let alone 
the fact that most fa rmers would not have been able to finance the 
purchase of such eqxripment, even if they had intended to do so. 

This apparently static farm labour situation was broken in one 
country after another during the last three to four decades. The pre- 
sent phase of dynamic change in ag riculture in the highly industria- 
lised countries depends foremost on qpiantitative changes in the fac- 
tors mentioned above. For one thing, incomes are higher and the 
demand elasticity for food is lower, which limits the possible role of 
output expansion in agriculture. The gene red income level is rising 
faster than demand for agricultureil products can expand. Farm peo- 
ple should then become fewer in absolute terms: otherwise they woxdd 
fall further emd further behind in relative income, or else the community 
would be saddled with a cumulatively increasing burden of income sup- 
port to offset the gains in productivity. The higher wages offered in 
other activities, and the more dependable conditions of employment 
(in comparaison with earlier periods) exercise a considerable pull, 
the effect of which is stronger, the smaller the agricultural sector 
becomes. 

This reduction in the number of people working in agriculture 
is achieved at the cost of increasing capiteil intensity which is made 
possible through the quantitative development of the farm supply indus- 
tries. tI^^s O'!! increasing share of gross farm output 
must be reserved for paying for factors bought from other sectors 
of the economy, which further reduces the emiounts available as not 
farm income. This process of accelerated technological progress also 
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makes it mere and more difficult, in an industry such as agriculture, 
which is made up of a large number of competing units, to avoid 
a relative decline of farm prices in real terms (worsening terms of 
trade). This becomes an additional causative force in accelerating 
the exodus from agriculture, or, at least, so it has been in the 
recent past of most countries. Moreover, the increasing size of 
the farm business and the increasing degree to which it is sometimes 
credit-financed leads to the result that/ a considerable and sometimes 
increasing share of agriculture's net value added goes to owners 
of capital many of whom do not belong to the population of the 
agricultural of sector. 

The numbers of people engaged directly in farming reached 
their peak in most of the 0#E.«C#D, countries in the nineteen— twen- 
ties or later# Reductions in absolute numbers prior to that period 
were moderate where they occurred; for the most part they were 
occasioned by incidental circumstances (war, emigration) and are 
in part difficult to etablish from existing statistical sources# 

In the United States, both manpower and effective employment 
(volume of job) in agriculture remained close to tlie level attained 
before World War I up to around 1930. This is in the country where 
productivity is on the whole highest and where productivity measure- 
ment is also most advano-ed# The parallel reduction both in manpower 
and in the volume of effective employment in agriculture got under way 
during the 1930 *s but has proceeded most rapidly during the 1950 *s; 
by the most recent reports, the magnitude of both measures is down 
to considerably less than half their 1910-1930 level# Canada has had 
a similar development with a somewhat later timing# In Europe some 
countries (including Prance and Sweden) have had a development 
that was nearly as rapid in relative terms, while starting from a lower 
level of productivity and a higher density of people on the land# In 
Western Europe as a whole, agricultural exodus over the 1950 *s has 
been accelerating and has averaged xipwards of 20 per cent for the 
group as a whole during the decade, with hardly any country falling 
very far below the average (see Chapter I below)# 

Italy and Yugoslavia join the West European pattern especial- 
ly since the mid— fifties# In Italy, there have been spectacular declines 
in the norxii-rn part of the country recently and considerable transfers 
of labour from south to north# 

The Iberian countries and Greece show less evidence of 
structural change in the proportions between the main sectors of the 
economy. These countries still reflect — or, at least, did so until 
very recently — the phase of development where the highly industrial- 
ised countries were before 1930. Turkey, with still increasing 
absolute numbers working in agriculture, belongs as yet to an even 
earlier phase of incipient industrial development. 



This otrtmovement of labour from agriculture has not only 
resulted in increased output per man. It has also been accompanied 
by increasing capital intensity. Current statistics on tractors, combine 
harvesters, commercial fertilisers, etc. show spectacular increases 
throughout the nineteen—fifUes in Western Europe and less so in 
Southern Europe. In North America, the mimbers of machines for 
field work were high already before 1950, but increasing cpialitative 
improvement and specialisation have continued to raise their effi- 
ciency f technological advancement now proceeds to reduce labour 
requirements also for horticultural crops and animal husbandry. As 
these lines of production are quantitatively even more dominant in 
Europe than in North America, the spread of such productivity 
increasing technologies in Europe will in the future cause further 
drastic reductions in the recpiirement for labour in agriculture, as 
well as corresponding further rise in capital requirements per 
worker employed in agriculture. 

This sequence of events raises numerous problems some of 
which will be tentatively explored in this report. 

The first question regards the measurement of manpower in 
agricxilture . The size of the labour force committed to agriculture 
is seldom clearly evident, and even less clear is it how such data 
may be compared over time and between countries. Dual employment 
in agriculture and some other activity is wide-spread in several coun- 
tries. Many people leave agriculture gradually and without changing 
their place of residence. Recent research in the United States 
indicates that dually employed persons move into and out of the farm 
industry much more frequently than can be surmised from census 
data and other information relating to a given point in time. Labour 
force participation rates of women, teenagers and older persons are 
often different in agriculture from what obtains in other industries. 

The second main problem regards the volume of net income 
than can be expected to be generated in agriculture in the future, 
under stated assumptions with regard to population growth, rise in 
per captit income and demand, and changes in foreign trade in agri- 
cultural products . Productivity changes in agriculture also come in 
as a vaiiable here because of the effect they tend to have upon the 
terms of trade in relation to other sectors of the economy. Given an 
estimate of the net income that can be generated in agriculture, we 
cam from there make am estimate of the number of people who can 
be supported by agriculture, assuming that they should have a 
certain income level - either full parity of incomes with other sectors 
or, more likely in the majority of countries in the near future, a 
continuation of the parity ratios of the recent past. 

The third main problem is in measuring the need for labour in 
agriculture. The income goals referred to in the preceding paragraph 
must be confronted by estimates showing that the agricultural pro- 
duction can be carried otit by the reduced number of workers who 
can have those incomes. Measurement of the theoretical need at a 
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given point in time (in the recent pest) is not enough j because the 
dynamic sequence of changes successively introduces new savings 
of laboui time. It is not overlooked that the problem of "labour re- 
quirement" has a somewhat different meaning in highly developed and 
less-developed countries and areas, but also for the latter there are 
not seldom peak seasons when the whole labour force is stretched; 
and projections for the future also necessitate some degree of anti- 
cipation of later phases when these countries will be more developed 
and their problems will show more resemblance to those of the high- 
ly industrialised countries. 

These lines of reasoning raise the question how long such a 
progress of change may continue, and also the question as to its 
ultimate significance for the welfare of the whole economic system. 

Obviously, the farm labour force can never approach zero. 
Sometime in the future a low mark -v/ill be reached below which 
there cannot be much further reduction. An "indifference point" will 
be reached when the net income of farmers and farm workers repre- 
sents only a minor part of the total value of the gross output of the 
industry. Cost savings by other means will then be more important 
than those by reduction in direct labour. Further improvements in 
total factor productivity, and in the net result for the community, will 
then hinge more and more on this aspect, and also on continued pro- 
ductivity development in the farm supply industries. In North America, 
some branches of field farming (e.g . wheat) are now so efficient that 
it is difficult to see how they could be much improved, as far as the 
use of direct labour goes, once the peak level of efficiency has been 
more generally attained. Many farm enterprises are however far from 
approaching this stage even in North America, In Europe situations 
of this type are as yet exceptional if they exist at all. For projections 
of a decade or two this point can on the whole be neglected, at least in 
Europe, even though it shotdd be kept in mind as an ultimate limit on 
the trends to discuss , 

A more obscure point in sometimes raised: What is the ultimate 
rationale for the substitution of machines for men in agriculture, when 
these machines have to be produced by other workers in factories ? 
Some reflection on the economic process of substitution should make 
clear that the substitution would not happen unless it were remunerative; 
given the fact that factory workers, generally, have higher wages than 
f aim- workers, it follows already from this that the nximber of man-hours 
spent on producing farm requisites must be considerably lower than 
the number of farm labour hours made redundant through tiiCse requi- 
sites, Such inquiries as have been made into this subject indicate that 
the advantage to society through the substitution process is by no means 
inferior to that indicated by conventional productivity analyses (see below 
in Chapter 2, and under the United States and Denmark), 
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Granted that eicceptable measures can be found of the supply 
of and the requirements for farm labour, a plan target for the trans- 
fer of labour from agriculture to other industries cannot be directly 
equated with the present or anticipated difference between the twoo 
Structured obstacles in age distribution, farm sizes and fixed capital, 
as well as cultured and psychologiced factors, will almost edways medce 
the mobility of labour less than would bo reqtrired if the entire surplus 
were to leave over a short speui of time. Higher price and increased 
scarcity of farm labour will edso contribute to reduction in the ctiltiva— 
tion of low— productive land, a change that is tmder way as a gonered 
consequence of rising factor productivity. The variable incidence of 
such change, as between regions in a country, will give rise to in- 
tricate problems of regional economic planning. These factors must 
of course be kept present in any attempt at estimating future farm 
labour force and the number of workers that may become available 
for employment elsewhere. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 

Pre-war 100 




Source ; O.E.E.C., Agricultural and Faad Statistics (Paris : O.E.E.C., 1959), p. 6. 
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Chapter 1 



THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE AND ITS CHANGES 



To analyse trends of change, we need well defined statistical 
concepts allowing comparaison over tone as well as between coun- 
tries. Census and survey data on persons active in agrictilture do 
not always reflect unambiguous facts, nor are they always easy to 
interpret. The sise of the agricultural work force is subject to con- 
siderable variation according to judgment and definitions, and also 
according to incidental circtunstances such as the date of enumeration 
or the period of reference. The ways in which the highest degree 
of consistency and comparability may be attained are discussed in 
Appendix No, 1, 



1 • Changes in tottil active population in agriculture 

Trends of change in agricultural work force over recent in— 
tercensal periods are shown in Table 1, In each case the concept 
was chosen which was judged to be the least ambiguous or inconsistent. 
In a few cases, more than one concept is represented in order to illus- 
trate the consequences of using alternative concepts. For the general 
picture of trends of change in the post-war period, see also Chart 1, 

The highest annual compound rate of decrease in any country 
over as long a period as a decade is that in the United Ste',es 1950— 
60. Canada and severed countries in Western Europe have had decen- 
nied rates of decrease around or over 3 per cent per year. It is 
characteristic of this phase of change that the rate tends to acceleraj— 
te up to a point, as exemplified by the French data. Such was also 
the case in the United States previously, and the rate shown for the 
1950 *s is not likely to be maintained there in the future. It is equal- 
ly characteristic that the rate of decrease tends to be lower in an 
earlier phase, as shown in the table from Spain and as can also be 
illustrated from earlier periods in the United States, France, Italy, 
and other countries. It is also in keeping with what we could expect 
when the agricultural population or work force is nearly static when 
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Population census reports and statisticeil yearbooks, and other materied qpioted 
in the country chapters (below). 



it is about half of the total for the population of the country (as in 
Greece), and that it increases in absolute numbers when it is a 
large majority (as in Turkey). Particular circumstances not directly 
related to this line of reasoning have influenced the rates shown 
from Ireland and the United Kingdom, 



2. Age distribution and size of total exodus 

The outflow of people from agriculture is not necessarily a 
a continuous process. Certain age strata are more likely to leave 
than others, and this differential propensity to leave is further modi- 
fied by the individuzil • s position within the industry. As a consequen- 
ce, the composition of the agriculturzil work force by age and sex 
is often not a typiczil cross-section of the population or of the active 
population at large. Further complications are introduced when the 
composition by age and sex has been influenced by v/ar losses or 
other incidental circumstances. 

Study of the tabulations by ago, as shown in severzil of the 
country chapters, indicates as expected that most of the exodus has 
been among the young age strata. Less easy to anticipate is the fact 
that in several countries zilso middle-aged persons have left agricultu- 
re to an extent which is significant oven though lower than the rate 
of exodus of the young. This has been the case above all in coun- 
tries where the rate of exodus from agriculture has been particular- 
ly rapid. Foremost among these is the United States, With a rate 
of exodus exceeding 5 per cent per year over a decade, the countryis 
farms would have been almost completely drained of youth, had it not 
been for the fact that a substantial part of the exodus was composed 
of middle-aged workers. To some (although minor) extent this may 
have contributed to the unemployment problem in the country. Also in 
other countries with a rapid rate of exodus, such as France and 
Sweden, considerable ntimbers of xniddle— aged persons have left 
agriculture, even though not quite on the sczile as in the United States, 
In countries where the number of wage workers has declined particu- 
larly rapidly, as for instance Germany, this part of the exodus has 
not only been that of young people but eilso of many middle-aged in- 
dividuals. 

The indirect effect which the recent exodus has upon future size 
and age distribulion of the work force in agriculture is therefore in 
severed cases less pronounced than it would have been if the exodus 
hewi taken place exclusively among the younger age strata. 

In certain countries, information on the age and sex distribu- 
tion of the agricultured population or work force has been used to 
estimate the size and composition of the population active in agricul- 
ture at some date in the future, usually around 1970 (see below). 

By the same technique it was also possible, in some cases, to esti- 
mate the size and composition of the population active in agriculture 
around 1960 on the assumption that there hewi been no exodus in the most 
recent intercensal period. The toted exodus — including the implied 
one of those young, people who belonged to an agricultured household 
but never entered upon an agricultured career — is not necessarily 
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the difference between the number at the beginning and the end of 
the period. It may be larger or smaller, due to the age composi- 
tion of the agricultural population at the beginning of the period. 

Among the countries investigated in this manner Denmark, 

Prance, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia had a positive growth po- 
tential in their agricultural population at the beginning of the most 
recent intercensal period. The implied exodus is therefore in these 
cases greater than the difference between the number at the begin- 
ning and the end of the period. In Sweden and the United Kingdom 
this was not the case; the implied exodus in these countries was close 
to the actual diminution in the agricultural work force. In the United 
States the situation appears to have been similar, even though less 
clear in detail. 

Our interest here is not only concentrated on a reduction 
in the agricultural labour force to proportions which are most sui- 
table from the viewpoint of agriculture as a branch of production, but 
also on the desirable recruitment of workers to other industries (or, 
on the undesirable recruitment of unemployed, as the case may be). The 
total implied exodus may thus be shown both as a percentage of the 
agricultural labour force remaining at the end of the period, and as 
a percentage of total labour force in the country at the end of the 
period (see Table 2)^ Since the percentages refer to numbers re- 
maining at the end of the period, it is not appropriate to show them 
as compound rates of change. 



Table 2 

Implied exodus from agriculture in recent years , 
in selected countries, as per cent of agricultural 
and total work force at the end of the period shown 



( All figures 


are estimated and 


represent crude 


magnitudes only) 


Country 




Period 


Implied exodus from agriculture 
as per cent of agricultural and total 
labour force at the end of the period 








Agricultural 


Total 


D enmark • • . 




1950-60 


40-50 


7-8 


Prance .... 


• • • 


1954-62 


32 


6 


Netherlands . , 


• • • 


1947-61 


50+ 


6-7 


Sweden . . . 


• • « 


1950-60 


45 


5 


United Kingdom 


• • • 


1951-61 


17 


1 


United States . 


• • • 


1950-60 


40-45 


3 


Yugoslavia . . 


• • • 


1953-61 


35 


17 
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The table illustrates ths striking di££erence s ope between 
labour leaving agriculture and labour entering other industries 
and the differences between countries in this respect. Obviously, 
the same percentage reduction in the active popxdation in agriculture 
means a smaller addition to the non- agricultural labour force, the more 
industrialised and urbanised the country is. 

It should be further pointed out that labour leaving agriculture 
and labour arriving in other sectors are not necessarily the same 
number. Agricultural labour has here been taken in the sense of 
the definition proposed in this report : men aged 15—65 plus a ge- 
nerally proportionate contribution to farm work made by women, 
teenagers and older men. Since labour force participation rates of 
women in many countries are higher in urban areas than in agricul- 
ture, it is quite possible that the labour supplied to other industries 
is somewhat more numerous than the labour withdrawn from agricul- 
ture, or at least differs from it in composition by age and sex. The 
percentages in the first column shoxdd thus be read against data for 
total agricultural labour force at the end of the period. Those in the 
last column, on the other hand, shoxdd be interpreted against data 
on total labour force by age and sex, (1) 



3 , Farm operators, farmers^ sons, and hired workers 

One of the characteristic features of the recent exodus from agri- 
cxdture is, as coidd be expected, the fact that the nximber of hired 
workers has been diminished more rapidly than that of family workers 
(farm operators and farmers* sons working at home)* Such has 
been the case above all in the United Kingdom, the Benelux countries, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, to a lesser extent also in the United 
States (see below). Prance and the Mediterranean countries pre- 
sent a partially different picture which requires some discussion. 

The decline of the hired work force has meant least of a 
problem in the United Kingdom, where this category previously was 
a large majority of the agricxdtural labour force. Its reduction has 
taken place mainly by substitution of capital goods for labour on exis- 
ting farms mamy of whom continue to hire some labour although less 
than before. In Germany, the Benelux countries, and Scandinavia, 
the acute shortage of wage workers in agricxdture has led to a 



(l) See for instance »»Demographic trends 1956-1976 in Western 
Europe and the United States, Paris (0,E*E,C,) 1961, 
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situation where fanning not only is more decidedly a family— scale 
industry — this is so in most countries — but where 

most fanners have to do without any hired workers at all, a situa- 
tion wich places the focus of ftiture change on changes in the fami- 
ly-scale fann structure itselE* The same is also the case in the 
United States — and even more so in fact than in appearance. It 
was shown recently that the share of family— sceile fanning in total 
marketed otitptit from United States agricxilture has increased over 
the 1950 's, and it is clear that many of the most high-productive 
farming areas of the country use less hired help than previously, 
as a result of advanced mechanisation. Yet this result would have 
been even more apparent i£ it had not been for the dissolution of 
part of the cropper system in the south. In no country is there any 
evidence of any important trend towards farms with 4, 5 or more 
hired workers. The problems associated with the smallest size 
classes of farms come sharply into focus , 

In Prance, too, hired workers have decreased somewhat 
more rapidly than family workers. The resulting age distribution is 
different, however, indicating relatively more exodus of middle-aged 
persons from the ranks of the hired workers them from the family 
workers (most of whom are faim operators in these ages), which 
is as could be expected. It is thus possible that a further ageing 
the French farm labour force (if this happened without further exodus) 
would again bring some increase in the relative share of hired labour , 
The situation appears to be essentially similar in Italy, Also in 
Spain there has been some exodus of middle-aged workers, which 
rather indicates exodus of wage workers. 

At least in Prance, this situation is connected with a more 
rapid exodus of unpaid family workers (farmers' sons working at 
home). The •vyh.ole situation raises the question whether there has 
not been a certain amount of trar^sition from ~‘.e category to another ; 
smallholders who previously considered wage work for other farmers 
as a side line may now find the latter so remunerative as to count 
it as their principal occupation. Outright increase in the number of 
agricultural wage workers in Greece may well have the same kind 
of explanation . 

The question about the social identity of the agricultural 
wage worker goes even further. In Denmark, to a lesser extent 
also in Sweden, it has been customary for farmers' sons to work 
away from home, on another farm, for some time as a kind of 
apprenticeship. The same may take place to some extent in still 
other countries, and it would be interesting to know whether this is 
on the increase or not. 

Whatever the answer to this question, the formulation of it 
serves to remind of the fact that the strength of a "generation 
pressure" for the succession of farm operators is not necessarily 
confined to the latter ajid their sons working at home. When the 



number of unpaid family workers on farms remains large in relation 
to farm numbers, as in Germany, then the generation pressure is 
obviously relatively high. But the opposite does not necessarily fol- 
low in the reverse situation. Small numbers of unpaid family wor- 
kers, as in the United States, or sharply declining ones as in 
Prance and some other countries, woxdd reflect a low generation 
pressure only in the case that inheritance were the chief avenue of 
access to a farm. Where renting is widespread, as it is in those 
tw o CO untr ie s and s e ve r al o the r s , ad vane e m e nt of w ag e wo r ke r s 
along the agricultural ladder^* through leasehold cannot be disre- 
garded and least of all for the future. 



4, Dual employment 

The preceding treatment has made no mention of dual employ- 
ment in agriculture and other activities ,( 1 ) It is known to be important 
in several countries, but not much more is known about it. 

Both scope ajfid trends are varying. In the United States, 
about one third of all farm income is derived from non— farm sources, 
and numerous are the farm operators for whom dual employment 
is either a way to enter agriculture or a prelude to leaving it. Dual 
employment is perhaps even more widespread among the hired farm 
work force in the United States ; it appears that of all those who 
do wage work in agriculture, only a minority do no other work at 
all. 



In Euxope, non— farm activities have been important among 
small-scale farmers in Germany but is reported to be less important 
now, partly because many of the dual— employed have ceased to do 
any signiEicant amount of farming. In Italy, dual employment is im- 
portant in some of the most industrialised areas in the north and 
appears, i£ anything , to be increasing. In Denmark, which tradi- 
tionally was a country with almost only full-time farmers, dual em- 
ployment has begun to increase , even though it still absorbs only 
two or three per cent of the time of the agricultural work force. 

For any estimate of farm labour force and labour input in 
agriculture dual employment presents intricate problems of measure- 
ment, so much the more so as data on **man— years** which give the 
best measure of volume of labour input are not suitable as a basis 
for projections of future numbers# In the present context, however, 
dual employment serves to remind us of the fact that the question of 



(1) Dual employment refers to wage workers as well as farm ope- 
rators, Employment in agriculture partly on own farms and part- 
ly for wages on other farms is not regarded as **dual**from ihe 
viewpoint of the agricultural industry. 
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"leaving agriculture" is sometimes one of degree rather than a sud- 
den change in a person's whole situation. For one thing, a dually 
employed person often has some competence in another profession, 
and also some experience of the possible alternatives. Secondly, even 
if he has an investment in agriculture, dual employment often makes 
it possible to maintain it while exercising another profession. In 
extreme cases , farm operators may have many if not all parts of the 
operation of their farms done by contract services. The only agri- 
cultural function a farm operator then retains is that of a manager, 
which does not preclude full-time work in a different occupation. 

Cases of this extreme are known from Sweden and the United States 
(always in connection with cash crop farming with no animal hus- 
bandry) and may exist elsewhere too# 

Whether dual employment is a desirable feature or not depends 
on whether it promotes or hampers the adjustment of agriculture to- 
wards optimal patterns of resource use. 



5 . Projections assuming no further exodus 

As a first approximation of the magnitude of the scope of future 
movements of workers out of agriculture, it was of interest to pro- 
ject the size of future labour force on the assumption of no further 
exodus. How many workers would there be in agriculture in -^970 
if exodus had stopped in 1960 and the male children of the agricul- 
turists were all to follow their fathers’ calling ? The question may 
sound as if it had no bearing upon reality ; but then it is raised 
merely to provide a yard-stick of total future exodus, including im- 
plied exodus of young people , 

In some cases past exodus has been so strong that there 
would follow a continued decline up to 1970 merely as a consequence 
of the ageing of the work force around 1960. Such is the case in 
Prance, where the young age strata have already left to such an 
extent that a direct projection up to 1972 would show about 100 
thousand workers less than in 1962. The decrease is slight 
however and might be offset later if there were no exodus thereafter. 
Also in Italy the impression is that there would be continued decrease 
up to 1970 merely because of the ageing of the present work force. 

In some countries the opposite holds, however. The "no- 
exodus" assumption would lead to a resumed increase in the agri- 
cultural population and work force. This is the case not only in 
countries with high birth rates such as the Netherlands and Yugoslavia. 
It would also be true where the teenage population has not yet been 
thinned out to any great extent. It is a characteristic feature of the 
age distribution of the agricultural labour force in most countries, 
that it has a higher percentage of the total labour among the 
oldest and the youngest. The teenagers are the children of the 
middle-aged and older people and do not yet migrate on their own, 
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at least not in the same degree as the young adults. Maintaining all 
the teenagers and young children within the agricultural population 
would therefore mean a certain reversal of the trend. 

Such a reversal is not very likely to come true ; there has 
been no case to such effect in the recent past. 



6 . Trends of the future 

The degree to which the agricultural labour force \vill actually 
be reduced (or increased, as the case may be) in the future depends, 
of course, on the relevant economic motives and how they square 
with the structural and socio— psychological factors at work ; all of 
which will be treated in the following chapters. At present we shotdd 
only discuss the demographic and directly related factors which are 
likely to influence the scope of further exodus or expansion. We must 
not forget that people may also move into agriculture from other lines 
of work as is already happening in the United States and may well 
become normal in the future also elsewhere. 

A main clue is in the characteristic age distribution which re- 
sults from a recent wave of exodus mainly of younger farm people. 

As the poptdation ages, the number of farm operators will be reduced, 
the young adults move into the position of farm operators. As they do 
so, they are fewer than the farmers they replace. For this reason 
alone, farms are getting fewer and larger. There are of course other 
reasons for this too, but already the fact of a low generation pressure 
- if that IS the situation - leads to that result. Where the generation 
pressure is higher, the reduction in farm numbers may not come about, 
at least not for this reason, and the chief source of further diminution 
in the number of farm workers is then in the continued decline in the 
number of hired workers. 

Once the decrease in farm numbers has followed as a conse- 
quence of low generation pressure, this would to some extent bar 
the road to the even younger members of the farm families as they 
move up to the young adult ages. They will not find enough opportu- 
nities among existing farms and this supplies a good motive for seeking 
another kind of employment. For this reason, the age strata which 
are at present in their teens or younger are not likely to remain a 
larger fraction of the total than those who are now young adults. As 
farm youngsters mature, they will experience the same pressures, 
direct and indirect, as others before them to ponder the pros and 
cons of an agricultural career , 

f 

It is therefore not very bold to suggest that in normal cases, 
the agricultural population of the future can be projected - as a maxi- 
mum - to be the fraction of total population now significant among the 
young ad tilts , say, those between 20 and 30 years of age. 
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As this fraction is often substantieilly lower than average (for details 
see the country chapters), this suggests the likelihood of a ftiture 
decline of - at least - the scope indicated by the low fraction now 
represented by agriculture in these age strata. 

This leads of course only to a minimum estimate of future 
decline. In practice there is nothing to prevent continued exodus 
also of the younger age strata in a way that further reduces the 
frac tion they are of the total. In the past, such exodus as there 
has been, has sometimes reduced the share of agriculture in the 
young adult population of the country to two— thirds or even half of 
what was the case previously, in as little as a decade. The popula- 
tion censuses taken around 1960 indicate no case where an analogous 
development over the next decade would be impossible or disastrous. 
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Chapter 2 

FUTURE FARM LABOUR FORCE IN RELATION 
TO THE GROWTH TARGET AND FUTURE FARM INCOME 



1 , Theoretical considerations 



In order to better interpret past trends and also in order to 
judge how far they may be expected to continue in the future, it is 
necessary to analyse, in theoretical terms, the forces that make for 
a change in the number of persona and workers who can derive a 
living from agricultural production. The question of the number 
needed, for technical reasons, is discussed in the next chapter. The 
following six factors may be listed here, keeping in mind that they 
are all inter— related with each other. 

(a) Change in demand for food and other agricultural products, 
resulting from demographic change in combination with the 
level of income elasticity of demand for these products ; 

(b) The trend in per caput income in the country in general ; 

(c) The degree of capital intensity in agriculture required to 
produce what is needed to meet effective demand for 
agricultural products ; 

(d) The trend in productivity change (including such caused by 
changes in organisational structure) as a motive for factor/ 
factor substitution ; 

(e) Changes in terms of trade of agriculture, as a result of 
all the above factors plus national price policies and/or 
world market trends ; 

(f) Changes in the degree to which farmers own the resources 
they use (changes in net worth) and hence the degree to 
which agriculture's value added becomes net income of 
agriculturists • 
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still other factors have some influence upon the incomes of 
agriculturists. Luxury production may, despite its generally limited 
scope, have a siz^eable influence in areas where it is successful, 
and escapes the general limitations of demand elasticity for farm 
products. Increasing functional specialisation tends to remove many 
functions from the farms, unless they are recaptured by engagement 
(by farm people) in part-time employment in activities such as 
processing, packaging, and distribution of farm products, whether 
by co-operative arrangements or otherwise, Non-agricultural incomes 
do of course also modify the income situation ; but whether they 
come from dual employment or from social— security or kindred pay- 
ments , they do in fact represent a disguised exodus from agriculture. 
Several types of action designed to halt exodus from agriculture are 
of uncertain effect. Thus programmes for better professional training 
(in agriculture) of farm youth, if applied generally, would hardly 
have the desired effect on incomes, unless accompanied by measures 
to avoid chronic over— supply of the higher— qualified agriculturevl labour 
force , 



The possible effect upon agricultural incomes of higher price 

such were put into effect) is disregarded here, since it 
is assumed that changes in this direction are undesirable. 

In the following, the incidence of these factors is discussed in 
relation to the O.E.C.D, ten-year growth target for 1960-70, which 
aims at an overall increase in national income, jointly for the 20 
Member countries, of 50 per cent in these ten years, (l) 

The level of the target is in fact crucial for the reasons that 
follow, ( 2 ) That fifty per cent growth, above the income level of 



( 1 ) Cf, ••Policies for Economic Growth, A report prepared by the 
Economic Policy Committee**, Paris, O.E.C.D,, November 1962 . 

( 2 ) If the target were reached in 8 years, this would mean more 
than 5 per cent annual rate of growth, or between 3 l/2 and 4 
per cent growth in per caput income for the group as a whole. 

As food demand still would grow only by about 1 l/2 per cent 
per year, this would mean that food demand could grow only by 
some 13 per cent and farm net income by 10-11 per cent in the 
same eight years . If on the other hand the target were reached 
only after 15 years, this would require only 2 3/4 per cent 
annual growth 1 I /4 per cent per caput per year. Growth of 
agricultural income could then be achieved merely by satisfying 
the expanding demand, without any significant reduction in the 
farm work force - as far as growth and income targets were 
the only factors of significance. Changes in productivity and in 
terms of trade could make themselves felt rather independently 
of the rate of growth in production, as could also changes in 
resource ownership , 
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1960 1 will eventually be achieved, is hardly in dispute, and some 
ij^ixior variation of a year or two in the timing of its attainment would 
cause only minor modifications in the conclusions that follow. 

The general relation between growth of population and output 
may of course be considerably modified by a country’s policy wiih 
regard to international trade in agricultural products. It must be 
admitted, however, that this presents more manageable policy alter- 
natives for the importing than for the exporting countries, and for 
the latter mainly for the smaller ones. For the O.E.C.D. countries 
as a group, no dramatic changes in the overall imports- export 
situation are in sight. The Member countries, between themselves, 
produce over one— third of the world’s entire agricultural output and 
they also have, between themselves, the bulk of all international 
trade in agricultural products other than tropical specialities. For 
an aggregate of this size and economic situation , only gradual 
expansion can be envisaged, and the same holds in practice for the 
larger among the exporting countries in the group. 

We will therefore first discuss the probable trend for the 
O.E.C.D. membership as a whole (as if their trends were analo- 
gous and the proportions between them and their agricultural industries 
were to remain unchanged) and thereafter the possible inter-country 
differences in trend and achievement. 

As a general proposition it is assumed that, over a period 
such as a decade, the existing disparities between farm and non- 
farm incomes will not disappear. In the recent past these disparities 
have, if anything, tended to become somewhat wider in most countries. 
For the sake of simplicity it is, rather, assumed that the degree of 
disparity will remain more or less as it is , but that the farm sector 
should not slip further behind in relative income. In other words, it 
is assumed that farm incomes ought to grow at the same rate (in 
percentage terms) as other incomes. 



(a) Growth in the demand for food, etc. 

In the O.E.C.D. group as a whole, this growth in demand 
chiefly reflects population growth. Higher demand elasticities are 
obtained in the Mediterranean countries, but most members of the 
group have rather low elasticities, and demand for food can there- 
fore not expand much faster than population growth. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the aggregate population of the 
O.E.C.D. countries grew from around 470 to around 530 million, 
or by 12 per cent (1.1 per cent per year compound rate). For 
the decade 1960-1970, population growth may be slightly more rapid 
but not much, say, 13-14 per cent over the decade (or at 1.2 - 
1.3 per cent per year) for the group as a whole. Growth in demand 
for food may then be somewhat higher than 15 per cent but will 
certainly be well below 20 per cent. For North America, growth in 
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demand wa© recently estimated at 2 per cent per year while in 
Kuropean countries the rate of expansion in demand for food would 
vary between 1 and 2 per cent, according to the conditions of the 
country. Por the whole group, we may reckon with a rate of 
growth in the demand for food of 1.5 per cent, or a little more, 
per year. 

In recent time, agricultural production in the O.E.C.D. 
countries has actually risen somewhat more rapidly than could 
correspond to the anticipated rate of expansion in demand for food 
in the countries of the group. In the whole O.E.C.D. group, 
growth in agricultural output has boon of the order of 1.7 to 1.8 
per cent per year, both over the last 6-8 years and over the 
longer term period since the 1930 *s. Recent expansion of output in 
North America has been slightly lower than the rate of population 
growth, which ought to lead to a slow reduction in the tendency for 
surplus production to accumulate — in relative terms, at least. In the 
European O.E.C.D. countries , by contrast, agricultural output in 
recent years (and also since the 1930 ^s) has expanded a good deal 
more rapidly than population or effective demand, thus lessening the 
dependency on imports — again in relative terms. The margin for 
manoeuvering supply and demand by alternative trade solutions has 
thus narrowed down, both between countries of the group and in 
relation to the rest of the world. 



(b) The trend in per caput income 

Rise in per caput income throughout the economic system will 
tend to affect the farm labour force situation through the combined 
effect of the pull from the non— agricultural labour market and of the 
improved rate of substitution of capital for labour which is a conse- 
quence of rising wage expectations of agricultural workers. This 
influences not only the agricultural wage workers but also, if to a 
lesser extent, underemployed farm operators and their family members, 
especially if they already have some experience of non— agricultural 
part-time employment . 

The magnitude of the pressure to change that comes from this 
source can be roughly equated with the difference between the rate 
of growth in per caput income and the rate of growth of net value 
added in agriculture. If the rate of growth in national income were 
low enough to equal the sum of the rate of population growth and 
rate of increase in agricultural net value added (as determined by 
the demand for agricultural products) — then, apart from the factors 
discussed in the following, it might be possible for agriculture to 
follow the slowly rising level of per caput income merely by catering 
to the expanding demand for agricultural products, without having 
to contract its labour force. 
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In the case at hand, we assume overall growth of 50 per 
cent over 10 years, that is by 4.1 per cent per year, and only 
about 13 per cent population increase and perhaps an annual rate 
of increase in the demand for agricultural products of 1.5 per cent 
per year. Per caput income will then go up by 32 per cent in the 
ten years, or by 2.8 per cent per year (4.1 - 1.3 = 2.8). 

If the agricultural population is to see its per caput income 
rise at the same pace, then only part of this rise can be derived 
from increased agricultural production, say 15-16 per cent in the 
aggregate or rather less (see the next point). Without any exodus 
from agriculture, per caput income in the sector would grow only 
half as fast as that of the community at large, unless its terms of 
trade were improving correspondingly (an unlikely assumption, see 
below) . 



(c) The degree of capital intensity in agriculture 

The degree to which agriculture requires capital — and particular- 
ly capital goods which must be purchased from other sectors of the 
economy — will normally not remain unchanged when gross output 
goes up. A given increase of output will, of itself, generate only a 
somewhat smaller amount of net value added than was the case with 
the average of all output previously. This becomes particularly true 
when output per man is raised by means of reducing the farm labour 
force, when all on part of the labour removed has to be substituted 
for by capital. 

This can be studied by comparing the ratio of value added per 
man in agriculture with total ( **farm— gate** ) output per man working 
in agriculture. As is easily shown, this percentage is generally 
lower, the larger the output per man. Country data do not permit 
any very precise estimate of the connection between the level of 
output per man and the percentage claimed by **external** costs. The 
latter come out differently if transfers within the sector are netted 
out, and also as a consequence of a number of other conceivable 
variations in the mode of computation. 

In recent years (mid— 1950 * s ) external costs have claimed 
50—60 per cent of the value of gross output of agriculture in the 
United States and Canada, and ratios generally between 30 and 50 
per cent in countries in Western Europe. In the former countries, 
the volume of output per man in the years under survey has been on 
the magnitude of 5 ,000 or more ** international wheat units** ; in 
western Europe, figures between 1,000 and 3,500 such units 
prevailed. The level of external costs in relation to value added is 
particularly high in the United Kingdom with its large imports of 
stockfeed and live animals. In southern Europe, with output generally 
between 500 and 1,000 wheat units per male worker in agriculture 
during the period studied, external costs claim only between 10 and 
20 per cent of the output volume. Detail is shown in Chart 2. (l) 



( 1 ) 



See also 
expenses 
1962. 



** Towards a capital intensive agriculture. Output and 
in European agriculture** , fourth aeries. Geneva (UN/PAO ) 
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OUTPUT PER MAN AND CAPITAL INTENSITY (SHARE OF OUTPUT CLAIMED 
BY EXTERNAL COSTS) IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 

Logarithmic scale 
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Geiiu** -ly-. rises in per caput income in agriculture have been 
accompanied by increases in the share of output claimed by external 
costs. This is true even — and in fact particularly — in a country 
like Sweden where rises in per caput farm income have been 
achieved without any signifies *t increase in output ; the particularly 
rapid exodus from agriculture which is necessary for this method of 
improving farm income requ res, if anything, an even more rapid 
stepping up of the rate of investment and the capital intensity per 
worker. Without attempting to derive a precise function which would 
be difficult on the basis of the material at hand, it can be said as a 
rule of thumb that a given increase in the per caput income in 
agriculture will require a rise (in per cent) in the gross (farm- 
gate) agricultural output per man which is larger than the income 
rise by one— tenth to two— tenths. A rise in per caput income of 32 
per cent over ten years, as discussed here, will then require a 
rise in output per man of around 35 to 40 per cent. When overall 
output is not allowed to rise more than 1.5 to 1,6 per cent per 
year, then the agricultural labour force should go down by about 
1,5— 2,0 per cent per year or by 15—20 per cent over the ten years 
for this reason alone. 



(d) Technological progress and increase in productivity would 
cause some labour to be shifted out of agriculture even independent- 
ly of income goals and production targets. This source of change 
cannot be measured independently (except by direct extrapolation of 
past trends) but must be kept in mind as part of the explanation for 
the changes which have occurred in the past as well as for those 
that are likely to occur in the future. 



(e) The terms of trade of agriculture have been generally 
deteriorating in recent years. This would in fact be expected form 
the trend of technological change and productivity increase, which 
should lead to a lowering of the marginal value product of labour 
under given circumstances, thus calling for gradually changing input 
proportions to correct for it, (l) More particularly, it needs to be 
pointed out that the level of productivity in agriculture is more 
variable, between firms and regions no less than between countries, 
than is the rule in most other industries. As the improving rate of 
substitution is allowed to function in some sectors or on some farms , 
the inherent tendency towards excess production comes to light, and 
the resulting over supply becomes a drag on price formation. If in 
no other way, this works by a tendency for agricultural prices not 



(l) Cf, ibid , Part 1 p* 5, with reference to **European Agriculture 
in 1965»» (PAO/ECE, mimeo) . 
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to rise at par with the general inflationary tendencies of the modern 
world. This is how farm prices have declined in real terms in the 
United States, despite price supports : as the floor of currency 
value slowly caved in, farm prices were supported on that floor, 
but they were not systematically raised to compensate for the lower- 
ed purchasing power of the dollar. 

All of this taken together more than explains the reduction of 
agricultural labour force in the recent past. It also allows us to 
expect that declines similar to those of the recent past in the most 
advanced countries will become more general among industrialised 
countries form 1960 to 1970. Decreases of lesser magnitudes can be 
expected in the Mediterranean countries (other than Italy, which now 
belongs to the highly industrialised group), except possibly Turkey. 



(f) A trend towards larger farm debt and higher rates of rent- 
ing is again visible in some countries, as a reversal of the post^-war 
tendency, based on inflation, which in many cases had improved the 
financial position of farmers. To the extent that such trends gather 
momentum, they will of course, lead to a situation where an increas- 
ing amount of agriculture * s value added goes to net income among 
non— farmers, and a lesser share goes to farmers. This trend is 
likely to play a part in the near future, especially as the farm 
enlargement movement gets under way and necessitates more extensive 
credit financing. Rising land prices tend to sharpen this problem. At 
p r e s e nt little c an be s aid ab o ut its scope, exc e p t th at it m ay f u r the r 
underpin the conclusions drawn above from the other factors. 



2 . A griculture's share in national income and labour force 

The net result of the factors mentioned above under (a) through 
(e) /but not of (f^ can be studied in summarised form on the 
changes in the share of agriculture in national income and labour 
force. National income in this case is analysed on current prices to 
allow for the effect of changes in relative prices. The rate of decline 
of agriculture’s share in national income can then be compared with 
its rate of change in the labour force. Table 3 gives these indications 
for those countries for which they were available or could be readily 
estimated . 

All the figures in this table are of course approximate and are 
subject to the limitations of the sources from which they are drawn. 

A few among the labour force data have been estimated by inter- 
polation and are so indicated by an asterisk, which then also applies 
to the ratio of change in column 6. 
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Tile share of agriculture in national income and in labour force, 1950^60, selected 0»E,C«D, countries^ 

Listing in ascending order of the percentage in Column 1 
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effect of price supports and other indirect supports are included in the income figures, while 






The relative income position indicated by comparison between 
columns 1—2 on the one hand and 3—4 on the other is further subject 
to the limitations that cash subsidies, taxation, ownership position 
and various other built-in modifying factors make the real relative 
income difEerent from what can be surmised from national income data. 
Apart from the trend in farm debt, as mentioned above, there is of 
course also the volume of farm debt and the share of net value added 
which for this kind of reason may go to non-farm owners of farm 
capital . 

With these resei*vations in mind, the table still tells certain things 
of interest. The lowering of agriculture* s share in total factor 
income has on the whole been sharpest where it was already small, 
and vice versa. The Netherlands and Italy are the exceptions, one 
in each direction. That agriculture * s share should fall more slowly when 
it is large is logical; in this situation agriculture itself, with its 
obvious difficulties of growing very rapidly, carries a higher weight 
in the total which therefore also changes more slowly. 

The decline in agriculture * s share in labour force has on the 
whole been remarkably parallel to that of its share in national income, 
as shown by a comparison between columns 5 and 6. The parity 
ratio would appear to have improved considerably only in the 
Netherlands ; it was to have remained on the same level (more 
or less) in the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, Austria, 
Denmark, Ireland, and Turkey ; and there appears to have been 
a loss of parity above all in Prance and Italy, to a lesser extent 
also in Greece and Germany. In both Prance and Italy this is 
logical as a consequence of very rapid industrial development start- 
ing frcfiX a level where agriculture still held a large share in the 
economy ; the widening disparity is then understandable as a back- 
log of agricultural development which may be corrected through more 
rapid agricultural exodus later . 

S ome of the consequences of these movements may be discussed 
at this point in general terms. One can compare the level of productivity 
at one phase of development and the other, and make comparisons bet- 
ween countries over time , One can also consider the aggregate socio- 
economic effect of this kind of changes. 

Some short-term data on output per man and its relation to the 
degree of capital intensity are shown above in Chart N® 2. Longer- 
term data, for output per man only, are shown in Chart ® 3, for 
a few selected countries only. 

The trends shown are very nearly parallel. They demonstrate 
how countries are gradually passing through the same levels, in a 
succession which is at least in part determined by their ** starting 
levels**. Output per man in Denmark and Prance is now where it 
was in the United States in the early forties and in the early thirties, 
respectively. Output per man in Italy is now close to where it was 
in Prance in the midthirties . Extrapolation of the Danish trend would 
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place it near the present United States level around 1980, as is 
also indicated, on different grounds, in the country note for Denmark. 
There is thus no basis for any statement to the effect that European 
agriculture is subject to any peculiar limitations that would not 
allow it to follow similar productivity trends as American agriculture. 

The other question regards the rationale fox' the current process 
of substituting capital for labour. Time and again the question is 
raised : what is the net gain to society in releasing labour from 
agriculture and increasing, at the same time, the amount of labour 
spent on producing farm production requisites needed to replace 
the labour released from agriculture ? Some not too profound 
reflection on the cost— price relationships under which the substitution 
takes place should have answered the question in principle : there 
must be a sizeable net gain to society, otherwise the factor prices 
would not obtain under which the substitution can take place. 

Especially when the income level of farm labour is considerably 
lower than that of urban labour, it is inevitable that the quantity of 
non— agricultural labour incorporated in farm production requisites 
must be smaller than the quantity of farm labour which it substitutes. 
The only remaining question might be that of the magnitude of the 
socio-economic gain made in this manner. If the magnitude were 
slight (which could conceivably be a consequence of farm support 
policy, or some incidental circumstance), then it might be argued 
that non— economic motives (such as attachment to the rural tradition 
of the country) could have their sway. 

To answer this question about magnitude, at least two inquiries 
are available to date, from the United States and Denmark. Both 
are commented upon in the country notes for these countries, (l) 

The study from the United States shows that the net gain to the 
community is very large indeed, in fact somewhat larger than could 
be concluded from conventional net— productivity analyses. The study 
from Denmark is less emphatic in drawing a similar conclusion, but 
is also open to considerable objections, most of which, if incorporat- 
ed in the analysis would tend to make the socio-economic gain 
larger than shown by the study in question. 

Until other studies show the contrary, the presumption is there- 
fore that the substitution process is highly desirable from the view- 
point of the development of a national economy, provided the labour 
released from agriculture finds gainful employment elsewhere. Any 
attempt at maintaining the present number of farmers (or any number 
considerably in excess of that resulting from current trends in the 
future) will therefore have to carry a high price in economic terms. 



(l) P. Dovring, ••Labour used for agricultural productions^ , Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Department of Agricultural Economics, A.E.R.R. 
62, April 1963 ; H.Gad, ••Landbrugsbefolkningens tilpasning til 
erhvervets aendrede vilkar^s in ••Tidsskrift for landjz^konomiss , 

1963 : 3, pp. 123 sqq. 
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3 • Summary of nati onal projections 



Detailed economic projections including forecasts of the agricul— 
tural labour force that can be sustained at unchanged parity of income, 
are available from Germany and Italy. More summixry projections 
have been made for several other countries, including the United 
States, Denmark, Spain and Turkey. 

The German study, by Plate and Woermann and further 
developed in the "Professoren-Gutachten" is essentially in line with 
the analysis proposed above in this chapter, I'PartJ'-induced" exodus 
from agriculture up to 1970, is estimated at 23 per cent if present 
price relationships (under the German system of price protection) 
are continued, and at 33 per cent iE the lower price level is established 
that will ba a consequence of the E.E.C. common tax'iff system for 
agricultural products. Even so, it may be said that the German study 
is somewhat optimistic as to the level of output that can be achieved in 
German agriculture in the future, especially under the alternative of 
prices under the E.E.C. common tariff. 

The Italian projections, published by Saraceno and available 
in two versions with a slightly different time horizon, is based on a 
moderately optimistic forecast on future exports of specialities. It 
arrives at an estimated rate of exodus from agriculture which would 
lead to a reduction by one-fourth of the agricultural labour force 
from 1961 to 1971. No attempt was made at underplaying the rate of 
exodus ; rather, one of the aims of the inquiry was to establish the 
amount of labour that could be made available to other industries. 

No substantial improvement in the parity ratio of incomes is envisaged 
over this period • 

The I.B.R.D. report for Spain has a similar calcxdation in 
summary form. An overall growth rate of 6 per cent per year is 
assumed for the whole economy ^ but at the relatively high level of 
agricultural population ^ this leads only to a moderate rate of agricul- 
tural exodus ; the labour force in agriculture is thought of as reduced 
from 4.8 to 4 million in the decade 1960-70. This comes close to the 
rate of exodus forecast in a somewhat earlier development perspective 
in which the question of exodus was keyed to the efficiency of farm 
labour rather than to their income level. A recently approved 
development plan for Spain also calls for a rate of 6 per cent annual 
growth of the GNP an annual decrease of the agricultural labour 
force of 1,5 % for the years 1964-67. 

The development perspective for Turkey is even bolder and 
envisages an over— all growth of th^ GNP by 7 per cent per year. 

The rate of growth foreseen for the agricultural sector is so much 
slower (4.2 per cent per year) that the growth rate in the hitherto 
limited industrial sector is assumed to be correspondingly higher. With 
rapid population increase continuing, the agricultural population would 
still increase somewhat over the next 15 years, although at a much 
slower rate than previously ; and with a sharply declining percentage 
depending on agriculture, an 'absolute decline in later phases would be 
made possible . 
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In the United States and Denmark, projections of farm labour 
force reflects more some calculations about future farm labour 
productivity, even though the income perspective is also kept in mind. 
In the United States, the farm labour force in 1970 is projected to 
be 1/4 smaller than it was in 1960, In Denmark projections have 
been proposed under alternative assumptions about exports, implying 
that the labour force in 1970 might be 22 — 31 per cent smaller than 
in 1960, and a corresponding reduction up to 1980, 

For other countries, rough estimates, not based on national 
studies, are shown in the country notes, and made according to 
the theoretical framework discussed above. 



Chapter 3 



THE NEED FOR LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE 



1 • I ntroductory 

The amount of labour required for agricultural production can 
most readily be estimated by aid of norm figures based on work 
studies. By **standard hours** or some similar unit of work capacity, 
the requirement for direct human labour for agricultural production 
from stated acreages under specified land use and stated numbers 
of livestock can be estimated. Such measurements refer to the 
quantity of direct human labour that would be needed (and sxrEficient) 
if the industry were rationally organised and if there were no 
structural obstacles to attaining this level of efficiency. 

This chapter is concerned with this kind of **ideal** measurement. 
The amount of labour surplus revealed by such analyses may only 
in part be removed in the near future because part of it may be tied 
to the land by structural features such as the seasonal distribution 
of the work load, the size and layout of farm holdings, and so on. 

The extent and character of such structural obstacles to the removal 
of excess labour are treated in the following chapter. 

Moreover, the degree of underemployment that can be calculated 
in this way refers to underemployment as a technical fact. Under- 
employed are then those who either do not have enough work to do 
even with the technological level prevalent in their country at the 
time, or who fail to live up to that level of technical efficiency because 
of lacking economic incentive to do so, or because of structural 
obstacles. In contrast to this concept of technical underemployment 
stands the somewhat less precise notion of economic underemployment 
which includes all those situations where workers are tied up in 
work which is decidedly less remunerative than their alternative on 
the labour market. The technically underemployed are usually also 
economically underemployed (but not always or to the same extent) , 
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